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Ws shall conclude our notice of this volume with a story, which 
will bring us, by an easy transition, to the tales contained in the 
other portion of the work: 


‘On the other side of the river is the steep conical hill of San 
Cristoval, on the summit of which is a wooden cross, so large as to 
be seen distinctly from every part of the city with the naked eye. 
It is always illuminated with a vast number of candles at the annual 
celebration of the festival of La Cruz. This points out the spot 
where a murder was perpetrated, under singularly atrocious circum- 
stances, by a Marquéz of Chile, who died not many years ago, and 
whose family is among the most distinguished of Santiago. This 
nobleman was exceedingly attached to a young female in the city, but 
was of so jealous a disposition, that he never could be prevailed on 
to introduce any one, even of his most intimate friends, tv her com- 
pany. One of them, piqued by this distrust, was determined to 
revenge himself by practising on the jealousy of the Marquez. For 
this pnrpose, he called on the young lady, at a time when he knew 
her lover to be at the coliséo, and endeavoured to persuade her, 
by every argument he could invent, to accompany him thither. 

‘ot being successful, however, in prevailing on her, he contrived, 
under pretence of examining it, to obtain possession of a ring which 
he knew had been lately given her by the Marquez. He then 
declared, that if she would not go with him to the play, he would at 
least take the ring there, which accordingly he did, notwithstanding 
her entreaties to the contrary. Having entered the same box that 
the rn was in, he found no difficulty in fixing his attention on 
the well-known gift ; and on being questioned by him on the sub- 
ject, gave such evasive answers as to leave no doubt, on the mind of 
the lover, of the treachery of his friend and the falsehood of the 
lady. The Marquez immediately left the theatre, and having has- 
tened to her house, requested her to accompany him in his carriage 
to a ball that he said was to be given at a friend’s house in La 
Chimba. On arriving at the foot of San Cristoval, he dismissed the 
carriage, and under some pretence, led her out of bene from the 


‘houses. Then, drawing his sword, he compelled her to follow him 


to the top of the hill, where he murdered her, without even acquaint- 
ing her, as he afterwards acknowledged, with the cause of his jealous 
fury. He returned to the city, where he reported that she had 
eloped; but after a few days the body was discovered by some 
children who were playing on the hill. They also found, close to 
it, a diamond knee-buckle, which was recognized as one of those 
the murderer usually wore in public. The driver of the calesa was 
examined, and proved his having left the unfortunate female, in 
company with his master, beyond the houses in the Chimba, on the 
night of her disappearance. The Marqudz, however, possessed 
sufficient interest to escape; being sentenced merely to pay a sinall 
annujty to the mother of his victim, who was a widow. Notwith- 
standing the circumstance being publicly known, he was afterwards 
= in company as much as ever; and actually married not long 
after,’ 








particularly interesting ; as a lively picture of the state of the coun- 
try during the revolutionary war, and of the successive triumphs 
and defeats of the patriots, they are remarkably so. The earth- 
quake of Caraccas contains the history of the defeat and surrender 
of General Miranda, with the events that led to that great check to 
the hopes of the insurgents; and concludes with the escape of 
Bolivar from the main land, to seek temporary refuge in the neigh- 
bouring islands. These events are strung together by the story of 
a young girl about to be sacrificed to the ambition of her father, 
and to the living death of a convent. At the moment when she is 
going to assume the black veil, and the Abbess is preparing to 
deprive her of the glossy tresgcs so much prized by the ladies of 
South America, the sudden shock of the earthquake drives every one 
in terror from the walls. A young officer in the patriot army, who 
has long cherished a hopeless passion for the young novice, bears 
her in safety from the ruins; and, after many of those obstacles 
which legitimately belong to a tale of love, succeeds in obtaining 
her hand. The conquest of her heart was less difficult. The 
solemn Festival of Jueves Santo, being the anniversary of the decla- 
ration of independence, was about to be celebrated at Caraccas with 
unusual magnificence. The occurrence of the earthquake on that 
day was seized upon by the Capuchin Friars, who termed it an 
awful punishment for the rebellion of the citizens, and by long and 
inflammatory harangues and exhortations, excited the populace to 
frenzy against the patriot party. The scene that immediately fol- 
lows is powerfully delineated, but we should do it injustice by cur- 
tailment, and as our limits forbid us to give it at length, shall con- 
tent ourselves with quoting some observations of our author upon 
the motives of the South Americans for shaking off the yoke of 
Spain. He affirms that they originally took up arms against the 
Spaniards to avenge the King for the restraints laid upon him by his 
countrymen ; and that it was not until that Monarch, restored to 
freedom, had forced upon them the conviction of his acquiescence 
in those wrongs and oppressions, which they had previously believed 
he would immediately redress, if they were made known to him 
that they entertaincd any idea of opposing his authority :— 


‘ While the youthful monarch, whom they all but idolized, was a 
prisoner at a foreign court, and deprived for a season of his throne, 
neither the machinations of the usurper’s emissaries, nor the con- 
tradictory and oppressive edicts of the rival Juntas of Asturias and 
Seville, had power to shake the fidelity of the South Americans. 
At the very time when Venezuela was branded as an insurgent pro- 
vince, and declared in a state of blockade, by the impotent malice of 
the Regencia at Cadiz, all classes and parties in that country were 
uniting to contribute largely, in proportion to their means, and in 
addition to the weight of imposts and taxes under which they 
groaned, for the service of that very despot, who made the first use 
of his freedom to convince the world, that nothing was farther from 


We have admitted this painful story into our pages, because it | his thoughts than to afford his colonies the protection they im- 
contains a useful lesson fur those who, in what they consider an | plored. The first blows struck by the unpractised warriors of 


innocent waggery, allow. themselves to sport with the feelings and 
passions of others. ‘The person who excited the jealousy of the 
Marquéz must have been as heartless as himself, if he ever ceased 
to grieve for the result of his folly. There are persons who con- 
sider an extravagant jealousy as a proof of ardent love: of se//-love 
itmay be. In this instance, at least, there could have been little of 
any other kind; for, had love for the lady driven the Marquéz to 
frenzy, would he have deliberately lured her to a distance ? or could 
he afterwards have appeared frequently in public, and, within a 
short space, married another? The poor girl escaped a worse fate 
than she suffered. 

The ‘ Tales of Venezuela’ are two in number, each occupying a 
volume ; they contain, as the author informs us, his stray anecdotes 
and sketches of scenery and manners. As narratives, they are not 


* Campaigns and Cruizes in Venezuela and New Grenada, and in thé 
Paci ¢ Ocean, from 1817 to 1830. With the Narrative of a March from 
the Orinoco 10 San Buenaventura on the Coast of Choco; and 
Sketches of the West Coast of South America, from the Gulf of Califor- 
mato the Archipelago of Chilie. Also Tales of Venezuela, Illustrative 
of Revolutionary Men, Manners, and Incidents. 3 vols. 12mo. Longman. 








Venezuela, who learned the lessons of conquest in the school of 
defeat, were actually aimed in defence of absolute monarchy. They 
unanimously and strenuously opposed Monteverde, Morillo, and 
other champions of the Spanish Constitution, resenting it, in com- 
mon with the other royalists of the Peninsula, as a degrading con, 
cession, wrung from their adored sovereign by{the untoward circum- 
stances of the times. They fought their first battles under the 
fullest persuasion that they were thereby acting the part of loyal 
subjects, in resisting all attempts at shackling, by restrictions, that 
despotism which was hallowed by long prescription, and associated, 
in their earliest recollections, with their ideas of regal pomp and 
splendor. The proclamation of the ncia, however, so ill-timed 
under the existing circumstances of Spain, aroused them from their 
day-dreams of loyalty, to the conviction that they had been shed- 
ding their blood in“a thankless cause; for the sole purpose of rivet- 
ting closer those chains which they had, for the first time, a favour- 
able opportunity of bursting. They resolved, in the excitement of 
the moment, and with arms in their hands, on a step which had 
not been previously contemplated in an my of the colonies; that 
of separating themselves at once or ever from Spain, and 
renouncing their allegiance to a King who was confessedly as un-~ 
willing as he was unable, to redress the wrongs under which they 
laboured, or to protect them against future aggression.’ 


——~o 
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Whatever might have been the origin of the insurrection, among 
the more ignorant part of the populace, it is not easy to believe that 
the pertinacious determination to assert their freedom, evinced by 
some of the patriot leaders, could have originated in sudden excite- 
ment. Ignorance and tyranny thrive by each other; and so long 
as people could be persuaded to believe ‘ that the head of E/ Rey 
was formed of beaten gold,’ it might be easy'to keep them in a state 
of slavery; but a civilized people will not submit to the tyranny | 
practised among savages. The mixture of decision, impatience, and 
activity, of Bolivar’s character and manners, reminds us of Bona- | 
parte; but he fought in a better cause. Had the latter supported 
the cause of liberty, he might have been yet living; and at the head | 
of a grateful nation. , 

The second tale, the Savannas of Varinas, is inferior to the for- 
mer; it connects many episodes, not very well connected, and one 
or two of them of somewhat inferior interest ; but it represents the | 
manners of the people. The scene is laid, as the title indicates, | 
among the Savannas, in the year 1818, and ends with some suc- | 
cesses on the part of the patriots. We would recommend the reader | 
to begin with this volume, and to save the first, which contains the 
author’s own adventures, as the bocce dolce. 








Extracts from the Voyages of Cada Mosto, in 1445. 


THE NATIVES OF TENERIFFR IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Tuey all go naked, except a few who wear goat skins before and | 
behind. They anoint their skins with goats’ tallow, mixed up with 
the juice of certain herbs, which thickens the skin, and defends them 
against the cold, of which they complain much, although their 
country is so far to the south. They have neither walled nor 
thatched houses, but dwell in grottos and caverns of the mountains. 
They feed on barley, flesh, and goat’s milk, of which they have 
abundance, and some fruits, particularly figs. 
very hot, they reap their corn in April and May. 
The native Canarians are very active and nimble, and are exceed- 
ingly agile in running and leaping, being accustomed to traverse the 
cliffs of their razged mountains. They skip barefooted from rock 
to rock like goats, and sometimes take leaps of most surprising 
extent and danger, which are scarcely to be believed. They throw 
stones with great strength and wonderful exactness, so as to hit 
whatever they aim at with almost perfect certainty, and almost with 
the force of a bullet from a musket; insomuch that a few stones 
thrown by them will break «a buckler to pieces I once saw a native 
Canarian, who had become a Christian, who offered to give three per- | 
sons twelve oranges a-piece, and taking twelve to himself, engaged, | 
at eight or ten paces distance, to strike his antagonists with every | 
one of his oranges, and at the same time to parry all theirs, so that 
they should hit no part of him but his hands, But no one would 
take up the wager, as they all knew he could perform even better 
than he mentioned I was en land in Giomera and Ferro, and 
touched also at the island of Palw.a, but did not land there 


As the country is 


CURIOUS MODE OF TRAFFIC, 
Havina inquired what use the merchants of Melli made of all this 
salt, the traders of the desert informed me, that a part of it was | 
consumed in that country, which lying near the line, where the days | 
and nights are of equal length, certain seasons of the year are so 
excessively hot that the blood of the inhabitants would putrify, if it 
were not for the salt, and they would all die—As brought from 
Teggazza, the salt is in large pieces, as taken out of the mine, cach 
camel being loaded with two pieces, and the negroes break these 
down into smaller pieces, for the convenience of carrying them on 
their heads, and muster a large number of footimen for this yearly | 
traffic. These porters have each a long forked stick in their | 
hands; and when tired they rest their loads on these sticks. They | 
proceed in this manner till they arrive on the banks of a certain 
water, ' but whether fresh or salt my informer could not say, yet I 
am of opinion that it must be a river, because, if it were the sea, the 
inhabitants could not be in want of salt in so hot a climate. When 
arrived at the water side, the proprietors of the salt place their | 
shares in heaps in a row, at small distances, setting each a particu- 
lar mark on his own heap; and when this is done, the whole com- 
pany retires half a day’s journey from the place. Then the other 
negroes, who are the purchasers of the salt, who seem to be the 
inhabitants of certain islands, but who will on no account be seen 
or spoken to, come in boats to the place where the heaps of salt 
are placed, and after laying a sum in gold on each heap as its price, 
r-tire in their turns. After they are gone, the owners of the salt 
return, and if the quantity of gold on their heap is satisfactory to them, 
take it away and leave the salt; if not, they leave both and 
ithdraw again. {n this manner they carry on their traffic, without 
seeing or speaking to each other, and this custom is very ancient 
among them.—Not many years ago, the Emperor of Melli resolved 
© procure some of these invisible people, and held a council on the 





| transgressses this law, is punished with the bamboo. 














occasion, in which the following plan was devised and carried ‘into 
execution. Before the salt caravan returned the half day’s journey 
from their salt heaps, some of the Emperor’s people made certain 
pits by the water side, and near the place where the salt was left 

and when the negroes came to deposit their gold on the salt, those 
who were concealed in the pits attacked them suddenly and took 
four of them prisoners, all the rest making their escape. Three of 
those who were thus taken were immediately set free by the captors, 
who judged that one would be quite sufficient to satisfy the curiosit 

of their Emperor, and that the negroes would be the less offended, 
But after all, the design proved abortive; for though spoken to jn 
various languages, the prisoner would neither speak or take any 
victuals, and died at the end of four days. On tkis account the 
Melli negroes conclude that these other negroes were dumb ; but 
others were of opinion, that being endowed with the human form, 
they must necessarily have the power of speech; but that findine 
himself treated in this manner, so contrary to ancient custom, he 
refused to speak from indignation.—This cross accident prevented 
all the succeeding emperors of Melli from making any farther 
attempt of the kind; because from that time, these ne:rocs forbore, 
for three years, from coming to buy salt ‘as usual. It is believed 
that their lips began at last to putrify, through the excessive 
heat of the climate; and being no longer able to endure a dis. 
temper, of which some must have died for want of the effectual 
remedy which they had experienced from the use of salt, they 
returned of their own accord to traffic for that commodity in the 
old way. ; 


AFRICAN NOTIONS OF EUROPEAN SHIPS, 


Many of these people informed me that, when they first saw ships 
under saik, which had never been beheld by any of their ancestors, 
they took them for large birds with white wings, that had come 
from foreign parts ; and when the sails were furled, they conjectur. 
ed, from their length, and swimming on the water, that they must 
be great fish. Others again believed that thev were spirits, who 
wandered about by night ; because they were seen at anchor in the 
evening at one place, and would be seen next morning a hundred 
miles off, either proceeding along the coast to the southwards, or 
put hack, aecording as the wind changed, or the caravels might hap- 
pen to steer. They could not conceive how human beimes could 
travel more in one night than they were able to perform themselves 
in three days; by which they were confirmed in the notion of the 
ships being spirits. All this was certified to me by meny of the 
Azanhaji who were slaves in Portugal, as well as by the Portuguese 
mariners who had frequented the coast in their caravels. 
ROYAL CUSTOMS OF THE JALOPs.”* 

Every man may keep as many wives as he pleases. The Kirg has 
always upwards of thirty, and distinguishes them according to their 
descent, and the rank of the lords whose daughters they are. He 
keeps them in certain villages of his own, eigit or ten in one place, 
each having a separate house to dwell in, with a certain number of 
young women to attend her, and slaves to cultivate the land which 
is assigned for her maintenance,which they sow and reap, and to tend 
her cows and goats. When the King comes to any of these villages, he 
brings no provisions along with him, as his women are obliged to 
support him and his retinue whenever he visits them, Every 
morning at sunrise, each of his wives, in the village where he hap- 
pens to reside, prepares three or four dishes of various viands, such 
as flesh, fish, or other dainties, cooked in their fashion, which are 
carried by the slaves to the King’s pantry; so that in less than an 
hour, thirty or forty dishes are provided, and when the King has a 
mind to eat, he finds everything ready at his command. When he 
has eaten of such things as he likes best, the remainder is given 
to his retinue; but as this diet is never very plentiful, they are 
but poorly fed He travels about in this manner, from place to 
place, visiting his several wives, by which means he has a very 
numerous issue; and whenever one of his wives happens to fall 
with child, he visits herno more. The lords or chiefs of the coun- 
try live in a similar manner, 








CHINESE CUSTOMS. 

Tar Chinese do not bury their‘dead till the day twelve months after 
their decease ; but keep them all this time in coffins in some part of 
their houses, having previously dried them by means of quicklime. 
. .- . During all this time that the body is preserved in the house, 
meat and drink are set before it every day ; and if they find these 
gone in the morning, they imagine that the dead person has con- 
sumed them. They mourn during three whole years ; and whoever 
‘<> 
Emperor reserves to himself the revenues arising from the salt- 
mines, and those which are derived from impositions upon a cer- 
tain herb called Tcha, which they drink with hot water, and of 
which vast quantities are sold in all the cities in China. This is 
produced from a shrub more bushy than the pomegranite-tree, and 
of a more pleasant smell, but having a kind of bitterish taste. 
The way of using this herb is, to pour boiling water upon the leaves, 
and the infusion cures all diseases. . . . . The islands of Sila are 
inhabited by white people, who send presents to the Emperor of 
China, and who are persuaded that if they were to neglect this, the 
rain of heaven would not fall upon their country.—Travels of 4 
Mahommedan Traveller in the Ninth Century. 


* A Negro people, on the southern banks of the Senegal? 
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THE ANCIENT WELSH. 

sh did not reside in cities, villages, or camps, but, in 
tet © solitary life in the woods. | They were a light and 
active people, more fierce than strong ; from the lowest to the 
highest of the pe they were devoted to arms, which the plow- 
man as well as the courtier was to seize on the first 
summons. Their chief sustenance was cattle and oats, besides 
milk, cheese, and butter; though they usually ate more plentifully 
of flesh meat than of bread. They were not given to excess, 
either in eating or drinking. They had no set time appointed for 
their meals, nor any expensive richness in their clothes. Their 
whole attention was occupied in the splendid appearance of their 
horses and arms, in the defence of their country, and in the care of 
their plunder. Accustomed to fast from morning to night, their 
minds were wholly employed on their business ; they gave up the 
day entirely to prudent deliberations, and in the evening they par- 
took of a sober supper. But if, at any time, it happened that 
they were not able to procure any, or only a Very Sparing repast, 
they patiently waited until] the next morning. There was nota 
beggar to be seen among these people, for the tables of all were 
common to all. Hospitality, indeed, was so much the habit of this | 
nation, by a mutual return of such civilities, that it was neither | 
offered to, nor requested by, travellers. As soon as they entered | 
any house, they immediately delivered their arms into the custody | 
of a person in the family ; and if they suffered their feet to be 
washed by those, who for that purpose directly offered them water, 
they were considered as lodgers for the night. The refusal of this 
civility, intimated their desire of a morning’s refreshment only. 
The offer of water for the purpose of washing the feet, was consi- 
dered as an invitation to accept of hospitable entertainment. The | 
strangers, wao arrived inthe morning, were entertained until even- 
ing with the conversation of young women, and with the music of 
the harp ; for in this country almost every house was provided with 
both. In the evening, the visitors were entertained according to 
the number and dignity of the persons, and the wealth of the 
house; the cook was not fatigued with dressing many dishes, nor 
was the house furnished with tables, napkins, or towels. The 
guests were placed by ¢hrees at supper, and the dishes at the same 
time were put on rushes, in large and ample platters made of clean 











grass, with thin and broad cakes of bread, baked every day. At 
the same time that the whole family, with a kind of emulation in 
their civilities, were in waiting, the master and mistress in particu- 
lar were always standing, very attentively overlooking the whole. 
When the hour of sicep approached, they all lay down in common 
on the public bed, ranged lengthwise along the sides of the rooin ; 
afew rushes being strewed on the floor, and covered only with a 
coarse cloth, the produce of the country. The same garb that the 
people were used to wear in the day, served them also in the night; 
and this consisted of a thin mantle, and a garment or shirt worn 
next to the skin. The fire was kept burning at their feet through- 
out the night, as well as in the day. 





SELF-MORTIFICATION. 


Amonea those most celebrated for self-mortification was Simeon, 
surnained the Stylite, of whom a slight mention was made in the 
preceding part of this work, and who got that appellation from 
living on a pillar at a considerable distance from the ground. After 
living two years in one monastery, and ten in another, where he 
went beyond all his companions in his austerities, eating only twice 
aweek, and distinguished by other mortifications, some of which 
are without the bounds of credibility, especially his pretended fast 
of forty days, in imitation of Moses and Christ (which it is, how- 
ever, said that he repeated every year for twenty years together) 
he went to pass his whole time upon a pillar, at first six feet high, 
eating only once a week, and not at all during Lent. [le had no 
covering but askin, which reached to his feet. 
resorted to, and even by the Emperors Marcian and Leo, and by 
the King of Persia. Thus he lived thirty-six years on columns of 
different altitudes, the last of which was Rirepales cubits high, and 
died in a. p. 462, at the age of sixty-nine. After the death of this 
Simeon, who properly comes within the former period of this his- 
tory, one Daniel undertook to follow his example. He was born 
near Samosata, and at the age of twelve years retired to a neigh- 
bouring monastery. But accompanying his brother in a journey to 
Antioch, he saw Simeon on his pillar ; and being permitted to go 
up to him, he received his benediction. On his death he fixed 
himself on a similar pillar at Anaplus, near the mouth of the 
Euxine sea. The situation of this place, subject to severe storms 
of wind and rain, made his mode of life a harder discipline than 
that of his predecessor. One winter he was nearly carried away 
by the wind. It stripped him of his clothes, and he remained 
almost dead with cold. Notwithstanding this, he lived in this 
manner to the age of eighty. In this situation he was ordained a 
age by Gennadius patriarch of Constantinople, who went up to 

im on his pillar to give him the communion. The Emperor Leo 
often visited him, and shewed him great respect. He even built a 
monastery for his disciples near to his pillar, and a place to receive 
those who came to visit him, and also an oratory in which to 


deposit the remains of Simeon, which Daniel had got translated 
from Antioch.—Priestly’s History of the Christian Church. 


Here he was much | 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Daury-Lang.—Love in a Village—Dominique. 


eens Iron Chest — Fortane’s Frolic— John _ Jones—Popping the 
juestion. 








HaYMARKET. 
The Tron Chest and three after-pieces were performed here -on 


Saturday, the last night of the season. When the curtain fell, ‘the 
calls for Mr Kean were vociferous and long-continued. At length 
he appeared, accompanied by Mr P. Farren, bowed repeatedly'to 
the audience, and then retired amidst general applauses. He was 
evidently very much exhausted. 

Mr P. Farren then came forward, and delivered the following 


address :— ‘ 


Lapigs AND GeENTLEMEN,—This being the concluding night of 
our short season, custom calls upon us to address you on the occa- 
sion—but as it is ‘a custom’ which you will possibly think * more 
honoured in the breach than the observance,’ I will only detain 
you to state that the Proprietor most respectfully returns thanks 
for the uniform support you have rendered him during a period of 
unusual difficulty. 

In addition to the number of old competitors, hosts of new ones 
have started up in the east, the north, the south—and _ particularly 
in the west; for there—exclusive of our opposite neighbour's 
lengthened opposition, two great theatres (both possessing first-rate 
companies ) love kept open during the whole summer—I allude 
with all due respect to those in ,Palace yard; and where daily a 


_ far more attractive Bint has been held up, than any in our humble 


power to offer. 

Still, ladies and Gentlemen, whilst you continue your cheering 
patronage, the Proprietor is determined, even in the. event of .more 
great theatres springing up—ay, should there be one in every 
street, the little Haymarket will not relax in its efforts, but cheer- 
fully and gallantly pursue its old and legitimate career. 

1 have now only to add, that, on the part of the performers, we 
also most respectfully return thanks, and bid you farewell. 


The allusion to the two Houses in Palace yard, and the attrac- 
tiveness of their ‘ Bill,’ was warmly greeted by the majority of the 
audience, who seemed pleased at the opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony to the popularity of the late measures of Government. The 
season, we should suppose, has been, considering all things, a sue- 
cessful one. Most of the novelties have maintained their attraction 
from the night of their introduction, and some are likely to remain 
Besides, there has been Mr Kean, who has 
been able, though with an abatement of physical power, to shew, in 
a theatre of convenient size, that he is still the great actor of our 
time, that he still retains his pre-eminence in giving effect to the 


brilliant conceptions of SuaKsPearg, and making audiences feel 
their surpassing depth and beauty. May he be there again next 
season, with renovated health and spirits. 


permanent favourites. 


Drury Lang. 

Love in a Village was performed here on Saturday to a very full 
house, attracted by the strong cast of the performances and the 
genuine merits of the opera. Mr and.Mrs Woop, in the parts of 
Hawthorn and Rosetta, were welcomed with great enthusiasm, and 
displayed their usual excellence as vocalists. The new singers, Mr 
TempLeton, as Young Meadows, and Miss Fiexp, as Lueinda, 
were also very favourably received. We must reserve particular 
| criticism for a future occasion, 


| 








Tue Lions or Mysorg.—The Lions and their other brethren 
of the forest, are to make their first appearance at Drury Lane 
Theatre this evening. Their introduction on a stage intended for 
the performance of the legitimate drama exclusively, is a manifest 
perversion of propriety. That. point conceded, something may be 
allowed to the — of the case ; the great theatres, it hes use 
generally understood, have been losing concerns of late years, and 
if the strictness of the law has been relaxed with to theatres 
unprivileged by patents, it may be that the t Theatres 
should have some latitude allowed them beyond their proper objects. 
Thus much for the equity of the experiment. Of its safety we have 
been informed there need be no question. The animals are so con- 
fined as to render it impossible for them to escape beyond the 
limits assigned to them, and only Monsieur Martin, and persons 
to whom they are accustomed to yield habitual obedience, will 
éome in actual contact with them. one of the young tigers, the 
writer of this paragraph is enabled to speak from personal observa- 
tion, having accidentally had an opportunity of exchanging civili- 
ties with him in a small*room. His manners tid not belie the 
alleged advantages of his Parisian education. { 


Enrata.—In the notice of Tournefort, the Botanist, in the Tatler of Oct. 
5, page 329, col. 2, line 25 from the bottom, for 1770 1ead 1700; and in 
tnat of Oct. 7, page 337, line 2, the birth of Hasselquist should be 1722 








iastead of 1772, 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


Tut se Your Seconp.—This piece is a 
translation of the 7'’emoin of Scribe. 


Dominiqur.—A correspondent, in reference 
to our remark that this piece was first brought out at 
the Coburg, informs us that it was represented on the 
same evening: at the Pavilion, Mr Freer playing 
Dominique. 

TyrannicaL Bearps.—A wag of a Greek 
who had been long in Italy, said that he had little 
hope of the condition of- his brethren being ameliora- 

, till the Turks should shave their beards: sup- 
posing that the beard was the origin of much of their 
pomposity, formality, and general illiberality. 


A Cuarce acainst Swirt.—I found, 
on one occasion, in the library of the Cura de Zipa- 
quira, a Spanish edition of Gulliver’s Travels. An 
Aviso al Lector is prefixed, in which the Catholic 
reader is reminded that the work was written by a 
heretic Dean, which, the editor gravely observes, 
accounts for the many glaring and wilful deviations 
from truth to be found in these travels.— V enezuela. 


Tue Dantia.—A Correspondent is desirous 
of calling the attention of our readers to the Dahlia, 
which, with its magnificent blossoms and fine foliage, 
is, at this ieee the year, the most conspicuous 
ornament of the flower garden. The emulation of 
florists is excited by the general admiration bestowed 
upon this plant, and new varieties are continually 
produced. 


Every Man To nis Trape.—‘ Don’t you 
shut up your shop to day, to mourn for the fate of the 
Reform Bill 2’ said a tradesman, the other day, to his 
neighbour. ‘ No,’ replied the latter, * I can’t afford 
it.’—*Why, you are not a boroughmonger, are you >” 
— Ohno, I’m a bacconist.’ 


Inp1an Burtats.—Many tribes of Indians 
bury their dead beneath the huts in which they die, 
and daily, for some time subsequent to the funeral, 
bring to the grave provisions, which are, of course, 
devoured by monkeys and wild dogs. As they believe 
that their deceased friend makes the grave his tempo- 
rary abode, previous to taking his departure for the 
island of spirits, they tie a piece of twisted hide, or 
grass rope to the body, on laying it inthe earth, and 
pull it occasionally, for the a of ascertaining 
whether the defunct be yet there. When the rope 
decays and easily comes away, they cease to mourn; 
believing their friend to be finally departed to enjoy 
a state of happiness; and again return to inhabit 
the hut, being no longer under any apprehensions of 
being haunted by his ghost.— Venezuela. 


A Parauret Case.—I do not mean to be 
disrespectful, but the attempt of the House of Lords 
to stop the progress of reform reminds me very forci- 
bly of the great storm at Sidmouth, and the conduct 
of the excellent Mrs Partington on that occasion. In 
the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon that 
town—the tide rose to an incredible height —the waves 
rushed in upon the honses, and everything was threat- 
ened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime 
and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived 
upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, sweeping 
out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused, Mrs 
Partington’s spirit was up, but the contest was un- 

ual, The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she 
should not have meddled with a tempest.—Gentle- 
men, be at your ease, be quiet and steady. You will 
beat Mrs Partington.—Specech of the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, at Taunton. 


Snowpen.—It appears by a late publication 
(* The Passengers’) that it has been found necessary 
to protect the summit’of Snowden, lest it should be 
stolen. It would seem that certain visitors to the 
mountain have but a small stock of ideas, and so 
they bring down a fragment of it, to help them to 
one-—L. ‘ I am rather annoyed by this heap of stone- 
work, and these planks above it.’—C. ‘ Indeed, I 
rather agree with you; but do you know, before it 
was put up, the summit was annnally diminishing in 
height, through the fanciful delight that so many 
took in carrying off the identical highest piece of the 
rock that was to befound, “ See,” they would say 
to those of their party who staid below, ‘ as you 
could not come to the summit, we have made the 
summit come to you ;"”’ and then they would produce 
the stolen apex of Snowdonia, like the canonized 
finger-bone of some Saint! And then somebody 
would invert the proverb, and say, “ If Mahomet 
will not go to the mountaia, the mountain must go 
to Mahomet.” ’—The motive for these thefts may 
be a.slander, but the thefts themselves are certified 
by epstons-werk and planks before-mentioned. It 
would be advisable to protect such places by law— 
making the stealing of mountains punishable. 


DRURY LANE. 


Rowe's Tragedy of 


Jane Shore. 
JaneShore . - «+ Miss Phillips 





Alicia 3 J - Mrs Faucit : 
Duke of Glo’ster - « MrH., Wallack 
Lord Hastings ° - Mr Macready 
Belmour < Mr Younge 

Sir Richard Ratcliffe Mr Brindal 
Dumont : - + Mr Cooper 


In the course of the Evening. 
‘Olimpia ;’ and T. Cooke’s Overture to ‘ Isidore 
de Merida.’ 


After which, a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 


Hyder Ali. 
Preceded by a Prologue, to be Spoken by Mrs 
Orger. 
Mora = i >» Mrs Faucit 
Deli . - » « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ° ° - Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan - « MrH. Wallack 


Sadhusing (Ist appearance). Monsieur Martin 
Phineah , ° » MrC. Jones 
Azouff P Mr Ross 

Mr William Fuddle Mr Harley 
Bednore . ° . Mr Fenton 

Zar é ‘ . « Mr Younge 
Veshna ° . - Mr F. Cooke 
Keba . : . « MrT. Blanchard 
Sera , Y . Master Fenton 
Colla . . « « Miss Chikini 


To-morrow, Love Ina Village. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Orway’s Tragedy of 





Venice Preserved. - 
Belvidera . ‘ - Miss F. Kemble 
Duke of Venice « « Mr Baker 
Priuli . P - Mr Egerton 
Bedamar ‘ - « Mr Diddear 
Jaffier ‘ a Mr C. Kemble 
Pierre . > - « Mr Young 
Renault - Mr Evans 
Elliot . ° + + Mr Henry 
Mezzana . - « Mr Sutton 
Captain of the Guar Mr Mears 
Spinosa. ° Mr Irwin 
Theodore . - «+ Mr J. Cooper 
Durand 4 ‘ - Mr Collett 

Previous to the Tragedy, Bethoven’s Overture to 
* Egmont.’ 


To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 


Neuha’s Cave. 


Neuha J Miss Taylor 
Captain Boldweather Mr Baker 
Sprayling . ° Mr G. Bennett 
Torquil : - « Mrs Vining 

Mr Pimpernel Chickweed Mr Keeley 
Ludwig Bompertz - Mr F. Matthews 
Black Sam : Mr Paulo 

Ben Bunting - «Mr Evans 
Jack Skyscrape Mr Irwin 
Locksley ° Mr Henry 
Dogsbody .« ° Mr Turnour 
Fegee . . Mr Collett 
Attoo Mr F. Sutton 
Tahamea Mr Brady 


_— 


On Wednesday, The Man of the World; A 
Genius Wanted ; and The Irish Tutor. 








ADELPHI. 


A new Romantic Burletia Spectacle, called 





The Sea Serpent. 
Zora : - «+ Miss Daly 
Una ° ° + Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Hans Kietezbar ° Mr Downe 
Petroffe . ° - Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan ° - « Mr Yates 
Ennerick . : Mr Hemmings 
Norvorjode . ° Mr O. Smith 
Captain Seabert - « MrS. Smith 
Mago ‘ . - Mr Pauld, jun. 
Mulkus Pupzz . - Mr Sanders 
Karlitz , « + Mr Morris 














AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Corner, 


» at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; 

Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 

; CLaRke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Strance, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 

vender of Bow street; Tunnoun, Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 

seen; 74 Drury lane, Corner of Russell court ; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADF: ISEMENT' received at the Office, 26 Brydges‘ street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Revneut, at the Printing Office, 45 B oad street, Golden square. 
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Spontini’s Overture to | Philippe 


| Second Officer 


| Dominique 








| Mrs Dido 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Comic Burletta, called 





‘‘Talk of the Devilee)) 
Blanche de Saint Foix - Miss Fitzwalter” 
Genevieve ° Mrs Knight 
Louise , - + Miss Sydney 
The Chevalier D'Arcy - MrJ. Vining 
Laurent. . - Mr Brougham 
Georges ‘ - + Mr Raymond 
The Count de Saint Foix . Mr J. Bland 
Delmar . Mr Gough 

+ « Mr Worrell 
Morvilliers ‘ + Mr Ireland 
First Officer . - «+ Mr Hitchinson 


Mr T. Smith 
Mr Liston 


After which, a New Burletta, called 


I’ll be Your Second! 
Emma R ‘ - Miss Norman 
General Balcour Mr Gough 


George Lovel 

Lieutenant O’Bryan . 
Captain St Alvan Mr Raymond 
Mr Placid Mr Liston 


To which will be added, a Burletta, called 
Clarissa Harlowe. 


Clarissa Harlowe Mrs Glover 
Mrs Harlowe Miss Fitzwalter 
Captain Cape Mr W: Vining 
Clerimont ; - «+ Mr Raymond 

To conclude with a Burletta, under the title of 
Olympic Revels. 


Matame Vesiris 


Mr J, Vining 
Mr Brougham 


Pandora 








SURREY. 


Surrinan’s Play of 





Pizarro. 

Elvira ‘ - . Mrs Young 
Cora Miss Scott 
Pizarro ‘ . ov Me Rite 
Alonzo Mr C. Hill 
Orozembo ‘ Mr Williams 
Rolla ‘ ; « Mr Osbaldiston 
Ataliba ‘ - « Mr Almar 

After which, a New Romance. entitled 

he Evil Eye. 
Mable Hutchinson é Miss Scott 
Marion Miss Nicol 
Muchardus r « « Mr D. Pitt 
Walter Hutchinson Mr Oshaldiston 
Dusty Dedimus Mr Vale 
Black Angus MrC. ell 
Shackbolt Me Rogers 
To conclude with a New Original Farce, entitled 


The Lady=-Killer. 
4 : Madame Simon 


Miss Beaumont Miss Scott 


Mr Benjamin Munns Mr Vale 

Mr Denley Mr C. Hill 
Mr Doveseye Mr D. Pitt 
Mr Bellum Mr Young 
Parry Mr Honner 
Knott . Mr Rogers 








QUEEN’S. 
Mozart’s Opera of 
Figaro. 


Miss Somerville 





The Countess 


Susanna ‘ Miss Coveney 
Barbarina . ‘ Miss M. Somerville 
Cherubino ‘ ‘ Miss Dix 

Count Almaviva Mr Norton 


Don Fernando Mr Bennett 


Basilio ; ° Mr G. Lejeune 
Antonio Mr Smith 
Figaro Mr Green 


After which, the favorite Military Divertisement 
from ‘ Austerlitz.’ 


To conclude with a Original Comedietta, entitled 
Cupid's Frolics. 
Lady Sophia Mordaunt Miss Somerville 
Lady Clara ° - Miss Oman 


Sir Harry Loveall - « Me Hield 
Jack Merrythought Mr Green 


Conurc. — Henry the Fourth — Dom | 


nique the Possessed. 
New Ciry.—Carline—Courting by Mis 
fake, 





(to whom all books, and communications for the Editer 


BERs’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPreL; WILSON, Royal Exchange; THomas, New® 
: BUCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent 
42 Frith street, Soho; 


Ke 


K NATH, 
TomLINnson, Library, Great Newport street ; 


ARBIS, 


sarden ; 
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